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great rubber island, equals Finland or California in size, and has about
the same population as California. The Philippines, which include 7,083
islands or islets, 466 of which are more than a square mile in extent, are
as large as the entire country of Rumania or the state of Arizona. They
have quite a dense population, nearly 25 times as dense as New Guinea,
but only two thirds as dense as Rumania. Celebes, which on most maps
looks like a sprawling spider east of Borneo, proves to be as large as
Uruguay, or North Dakota, and has decidedly more people than either of
them, although the density per square mile is only like that of Turkey.

The next island in size is Java. Here we find a most astonishing con-
dition, namely, a size like that of England, or Alabama, and a density
of population like that of England and about 15 times as great as in
Alabama. In the table the Japanese island of Taiwan (Formosa) appears
to be the only other island that approaches Java in density of population.
If Luzon, the northern island of the Philippines, is taken alone, however,
it too falls among the highly populous islands.

Four smaller islands are mentioned in the table. Most people have
never heard of them, although their size equals that of famous regions
such as Belgium, Palestine, Hawaii, or Northern Ireland. Even the small-
est is as large as Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, and Delaware combined. Its
population, however, would have to be multiplied by 35 in order to be as
dense as that of Puerto Rico (close to 500 per square mile).

One of the features of the East Indies that most needs to be explained
is why Java has more people per square mile than England, Belgium.
New Jersey, or even Puerto Rico, whereas New Guinea, in essentially the
same latitude, has less than any other place in the preceding table except
the mountainous and arid state of Arizona. The answer is not found in
the relief of the earth's surface. All the East Indies are mountainous,
but New Guinea, Borneo, and Sumatra, with 5 to 39 persons per square
mile, have relatively larger lowlands than has Java. Nor is the answer
found in industrial development and cities. Java, to be sure, lays claim
to the only two large cities in the East Indies, namely, Batavia near the
west end of the island, and Surabaya near the drier east end. Moreover,
some towns on the Javanese highlands, such as Bandung, give promise
of becoming large cities. Nevertheless, if all the cities were removed from
Java, the population would still be as dense as that of England in which
the huge cities of London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham are
included. Nor can the answer be found in methods of government, for
the Dutch govern scantily populated areas in New Guinea and Borneo,
and the moderately populated islands of Sumatra and Celebes, as well
as Java. The British govern the rest of Borneo and New Guinea as well
as densely populated Ceylon. In the Philippines, for which the Ameri-